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For “ The Friend ” 


Buffalo—Lake Erie —Cleaveland. 


It is probable that few persons who go to 
Buffalo for the first time, enter it with a cor- 
rect impression of its size and business impor- 
tance. It is in trutha large city ; and its long 
streets, lined with noble buildings, stretch from 
the neighbourhood of its harbour to a weari- 
some length, as | have proved by walking for 
hours through them during the sunniest por- 
tion of a sultry summer's day. The last time 
1 was in it, myself and four female travelling 
companions entered it on the railroad from 
Niagara. It was a First-day morning, yet all 
was bustle and activity about the railroad de- 
pot ;—and as we passed down to the steamboat, 
which was advertised to leave at 9 o’clock for 
the West end of Lake Erie, we found the stores 
generally open, and business transacting near 
the harbour, as though it were any other day 
of the week. Having a letter to leave at the 
post-office, | went up into the city, and found 
that away from the harbour, the stores were 
closed, and the streets presented a quiet First- 
day appearance. Returning to the steamboat, 
1 found the business of taking in freight active- 
ly going on. At 9 o’clock the boat was not 
prepared to depart,—at 10 o’clock more freight 
was still coming to her, and so it was at 11. 
In the meantime, the wind which had been 
fresh all the morning, was gradually increas- 
ing in power. It was a beautiful sight from | 
the deck of the boat, 
and watch the many vessels come dashing into 
the harbour, borne by the western gale. 
Swiftly they came, every sail stretched by the 
powerlul and favourable breeze to its utmost 
until just as they were about entering the nar- 
row passage behind the pier ; then their white 

sails were dropped fluttering to the deck, or 
were quietly folded around their slender spars, 
whilst depending on the impetus already re- 
ceived, and the guiding hands of their steers- 
men, they threaded their way amid the throng 
of sailing vessels and steamboats, with a he: id. 
long velocity, which at first seemed to threaten 


to look out on the lake, | 


| vreat danger to themselves and others. Soon, | 


were to unload, a rope flung to a near vessel 
jand fastened there, would bring the néw comer 
to rest without difficulty. 
At last owr freight was on board, 
found new causes of delay. Several 
were made to get our vessel out from its closely 
packed position, which proved unsuccessful. 
We would seem just ready to swing clear of the 
| boats alongside of us, when a vewsel under 
full headway would be seen approaching, 
which could not be stopped, and which if we 
did not keep in, must run us down, or be lost 
herself in the collision. So we quietly hauled 
ourselves back again. At last, three hours 


but we 


afier the advertised hour of starting, (a not un- 


usual specimen of western punctuality,) we got 


safely out of the confusion, noise, and danger | 


of this narrow channel of trade. 

As we had to face a very strong wind, and | 
heavy waves, the boat was much shaken, and | 
the sickening effect of the unusual motion, in- 
duced some of the passengers to absent them- 
selves from the dinner table. After some tot- 
tering, reeling, and traverse sailing, 
and three companions, succeeded in reaching 
ihe table, and were safely moored on chairs by 
its side. Most of the passengers were there, — 
some of them eating sparingly, some heartily, 
whilst some merely looking on the victuals 
retired, as though the sight and smell! were suf- 
ficient sustenance for them. One man, who | 
sat immediately facing me, seemed to feel a vo- 

racious appetite when he took his seat. 
portion of almost every dish of the good atone 


| have rarely seen one so well filled. One 
| forkful, and no more, was placed in his mouth, 
| —he suddenly pushed the plate from him, rose 
|from his seat and disappeared into his room, 
day. ‘The wind continued increasing, and as 
we looked out on the lake, the white caps of 
foam were seen gleaming in the sunshine in 
quickly-fading, ever-renewing splendour. ‘The 
appearance of the whole scene around was 
very animating and attractive. The 


green 


jleaden hve in others,—the shadows of the 


small wind-clouds passing rapidly over it,—its 


| 
»| swelling waves tipt with foam,—the many ves- | 
sels with white sails, hurrying by us to find | 


shelter at Buffalo from the rising blast,—all 
combined to add interest and beauty to the 
scene. ‘To me the fierce wind, the heaving of 
the boat, and all | saw around was delightfully 
exciting, and awaken even now in the retro- 


spect a tingling sensation in my nerves. It 





by one they stole away to their berths, where 


| howeve r, the speed slackened, and by the time | 
they were opposite the wharf at which they |T 


,| recollection,—but one long, dark, dreary 


efforts | 


myself) 


| spread before us was placed on his plate ; and | | 


from whence he did not emerge until the next | 


colour of the water in some spots,—its dark | 


proved otherwise with my companions; one| 


| sleep, lemon-juice and ice, were all that they 
seemed to have any desire for, or interest in. 
l'o them, the voyage across Lake Erie, is, in 
, sea. 
sick confinement, to four-foot wide apartments. 
| At supper, half the male passengers did not 
venture to the table, and but two of the females 
were there. | had no one to wait on but my- 
self. ‘The wind did not subside, byt it was a 
fine moonlight evening, save that the sky was 
flickered with small wind-clouds, which swept 
by with wild rapidity. ‘Towards ten o'clock we 
entered the harbour of Erie, and when once 
fairly in, all grew more comfortable to the sea- 
sick. Pale faces peeped out on the town as it 
lay in the soft indistinetness of moonlight,— 
languid satisfaction was expressed with the 
| view, and a desire was awakened in some to 
| put foot on good solid earth once more. The 

wish was gratified; but soon freight and pas- 
| ser ngers being put out and taken in, once more 
the boat returned to contend with the fierce 
| billows, and many of the passengers to the 
|dreariness of strength- wasting sickness. As 
| the night wore away, the increasing wind went 
| round ¢ a few degrees more to the “north, and 
brought a high cross sea upon us. The guards 


zon the front of the boat near the wheel-house, 


were broken up by the fierce dashing of the 
waves; and the captain and mate, both old 
| seamen, were prostrated by sea-sickness. They 
| would he ve given much to have been snug at 
| Buffalo or at Erie, but the y Were out ina storm, 
which seemed gaining fresh strength, and which 
the good boat must work its way against to 
A|C eaveland, which was now the nearest har- 
bour. One woman alone came to the break- 
fast table, and it was with great difficulty that 
|| succeeded in leading her there. Every mov- 
able thing about the cabin was unsettled. So- 
i fas were leaving their position on one side of 
the apartment, and with their sick occupants 
were travelling across the floor, whilst the ten- 
| ants of those on the opposite side were 
to the men to come and prevent their receiving 
injury from the expected collision. The offi- 
cers of the boat were too much occupied with 
‘the dangers.without, to tuke place with us at 
table. Breakfast over, | went to the side of 
the boat to enjoy the wild energy of wind and 
|} waves. As we drew near to Cleaveland, the 
appearance of the entrance to the harbour, 
showed us that we were not yet safe from 
danger. The passage in is between two piers 
j apparently not more than hundred feet 
apart. The water was breaking over the 
points of these, angry and furious; whilst 
every eighth or ninth wave dashed up over the 
| top of the light-house, which stood on the east- 
jern one. If the steamboat did not strike the 
entrance between these piers at the right angle, 
nothing could prevent her being driven by the 


ealling 


one 
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north-west gale on the pier by the light-house, 
where she would as certainly go to pieces. 
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been already invested in Railroads in Great 
| Britain ; and that £150,000,000 would have 


ily loved. 


Occupied alone with considerations 
|for her safety, he never once thought of secur. 


The captain called the mate and told him to | further to be paid up, to make good existing |ing what was valuable in the house : his chief. 


take the wheel, The mate refused to comply, 

saying, that his sickness during the storm had | 
so reduced his strength, he could not manage 

the wheel in such a sea. Under these circum- 

stances, the task of taking us through this dan- 

gerous pass was left to the two seamen who| 
had steered us during the latter part of the} 
night. As I stood watching our approach to 
the point of peril, | found a pleasant excite- 

ment in the scene. There was Cleaveland 

above on the high bank, the few houses visi- 

ble giving promise of a fine town,—here lay | 
the harbour, the interior lined with shipping,— | 
before us was the foaming up-springing sheets | 
of water dashing twenty-five or thirty feet high | 
over the piers, and between them was the nar- | 
row entrance which we must make, or in all 

probability some of us must perish. Many of | 
us watched earnestly the motion of the good | 

boat, as obeying the will of the skilful directors | 
above, she turned in the very centre of the| 

passage, and then the breath which had been | 
momentarily suspended, again flowed freely. 

Great was the change. One moment the boat 

shook and rolled so fiercely, that no one with- 

out support could walk whither he would,— 

the next we were in calm water, protected 

from the gale, and the boat was gliding quietly 

and steadily onward to its berth. Now came 

forth the sick, weak, and weary, from their 

apartments, and trunks, bandboxes, and bun- 

dies, with the owners thereunto belonging, 

were conveyed to different hotels. 

Cleaveland is a beautiful town, and many of 
lt is wide- 
streeted, and looks clean and comfortable. 
After placing my companions in comfortable 
quarters, I returned to the harbour to search 
for something left by one of them in the boat. 
On the brow of the hill | paused to gaze on 
the novel beauty of the scene before me. <A 
point of land extends out into the lake on the 
west side of the harbour, coated down nearly 
10 the water’s edge with trees. Along this pro- 
jection the huge waves came rolling, and as 
the eye took in “the length of its green + iedeesi | 
the white spray was to be seen dashing up in 
small jets, or broad sheets, producing a most 
singularly pleasing eflect. Near by, or at a 
distance, the eye conld ever discern twenty or 
thirty of these natural storm-driven fountains 
of water, spouting their foamy currents into} 
the tree tops. 

| found the boat letting off her steam. The 
captain did not dare to venture into the lake} 
again, until the wind and waves should in some 
degree subside. ‘The passengers who had 
expected to take the next car [rom Sandusky 
for Cincinnati, had to content themselves as| 
they best could, with this unlooked for deten- 
tion. Our plans led us a different way. In- 
deed { doubt whether any amount of eloquence 
could have induced some of my companions to 
try Lake Erie again, whilst their homes could 
be reached any other way. 

pe ae 

Railroads in England.—Ina speech recent- 
ly delivered by Lord Brougham, in the British 
Parliament, he stated that £180,000,000 had 


the buildings pleased us much. 





| subscriptions. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


A Remarkable Caving In, 


The Portland [Maine] Advertiser, contains | 
an interesting account of a land slip in that 
vicinity. It says: 


* Tt was pasture and woodland—some of it 
covered with a growth of wood. There was 
a high bank to the river, which made a pretty 
sharp angle near this locality. Between two 
days, some twenty or twenty-five acres had 
sunk, all at once, some twenty-five feet, sliding 
into the bed of the river, filling it up and chang- 
|ing its course. It presents now a singular ap- 
pearance. Where it was comparatively smooth 
| pasture land, it has the appearance of newly 
broken up land—the work pretty effectually, 
although very irregularly done, with a tremen- 
dous great plough, turning up soil, clay, and 
all sorts of sub-strata. Where the land had a 
considerable growth upon it, it looks as if 
had been preity thoroughly broken up, but a 
well turned over. On the smoothest part we 
noticed one large tree, standing erect, looking 
as thrifty and unconcerned as if nothing had 
disturbed it. But it had settled down bodily 
some twenty-five feet, and survived the crash 
and ruin which destroyed and buried many 
others. On the lower grounds, a little above 
but nearly on a level with the sunken part, in 
its present position, are distinct marks which 
show that it must all have been done very sud- 
denly, and with great force. On the banks 
and the trees are marks of liquid clay and 
mud, several feet above the present level, indi- 
cating that it was thrown up there as if by a 
powerlul wave. Near by is a large pine tree 
which was driven in here, top first, between 
some trees, which being rather a tight fit, took 
off the bark and the wood, to the thickness of 
several inches, the whole length of the tree, 
until the top was driven into the bank, and the 
roots brought up against the clump of trees be- 
tween which it had been driven. This clearly 
indicates a sudden movement in one direction, 
and with great force. 

‘The general opinion is, that here was a 


| stratum of quicksand, extending back from the 


bed of the river, which has been for years 
washing out, leaving a huge vacuum under- 
neath—an arch, as it were, which finally be- 
came too weak to sustain itself, and gave 
way.” 


—— 


Filial Affection and Intrepidity. 


In the year 1574, the Spaniards, at that} 
time most inveterate enemies of the Dutch, 
made an incursion into North Holland; and, 
approaching a village called Westzaen, the 
terrified inhabitants immediately took flight, 
those, at least, who were not prevented by age 
and infirmity. A young lad, named Lambert 
Meliss, found himself at home, during these 
moments of alarm, with no other companion 
than a decrepit mother, whom he most tender- 


lest treasure was a widowed parent; and his 
lonly study was directed to the means of her 
| preservation. 

This distressing circumstance occurred 

ew middle of winter, when all the waters were 

locked up by impenetrable ice. There were 
|none of those sledges at hand, which the Hol- 
landers use for travelling i in this inclement sea- 
son: the youth, therefore, hastily placed his 
afflicted parent on a small settle, (a kind of 
wooden chair or bench, with a back,) and thus 
dragged her over the ice, with all the speed he 
could effect. 

Notwithstanding his swiftness, the Spaniards 
got some iatimation of a supposed booty, dis- 
covered the track, and followed with the utmost 
celerity, in the idea and hope of seizing an in- 
estimable prize. 

Meliss, seeing the enemy intclose pursuit, 
and perceiving that it was impossible to outrun 
them, came to a speedy resolution of hiding 
his mother and himself in some adjacent reeds. 
In vain, however, was this precaution; the 
t| Spaniards, too intent on their prey, discovered 
them immediately ; but on examination, they 
found nothing except a helpless parent and a 
dutiful child. Though disappointed in their 
expectations, they were, nevertheless, most 
sensibly struck at this extraordinary instance 
of filial affection. ‘Too poor themselves to be- 
stow any reward on the youth, they gave him 
external tokens of their admiration ; carefully 
avoided giving the fugitives the smallest mo- 
lestation, and went back filled with astonish- 
ment. 

Meliss, having thus escaped the threatened 
danger, again grasped the cord with which he 
drew the vehicle along, and continued his 
course till he reached a considerable town call- 
ed Horn: he was admitted at the western gate 
of that place ; and there his heroism, his dan- 
gers and filial piety, became in a short time 
the universal theme of conversation. 

The mayor and aldermen of Horn consid- 
ered Meliss’s conduct so exceedingly meritori- 
ous, that in commemoration of so noble a deed, 
they caused a piece of sculpture to be placed 
on the top of the western gate, representing a 
young man dragging an aged woman over the 
ice precisely in the manner in which the event 
occurred ; and under the figures a suitable in- 
scription was cut, which is still to be seen, 

So far did the civil power reward the virtue 
of this amiable child. But Providence had 
more in reserve for him, Lambert Meliss re- 
mained at Horn, where a succession of favour- 
able events enabled him to enjoy the comforts 
of life during the whole of his existence. In 
consequence of his merits he married most ad- 
vantageously; and left a numerous posterity, 

| some of whom at this moment fill the most 

| respectable and the most lucrative offices under 

the government of that town.—Late Paper, 
——_S—— 

Force of Imagination in Cholera.—A curi- 
ous experiment was recently tried in Russia, 
with some murderers. ‘They were placed, 
without knowing it, in four beds where four 


persons had died of the cholera. They did 
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not take the disease, ‘Phey were then told | act of arresting him and conveying him to the 
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they were to sleep in beds where some persons | Asylum ; that Lippincott, Elkinton, and Whit- 


had died of malignant cholera, but the beds 
were, in fact new, and had not been used at 


all assisted in this act ; that Kite, who is a phy- 
sician, gave a certificate of insanity; that 


all. Nevertheless, three of them died of the| Elizabeth R. Shoemaker is his wife’s sister, 


disease within four hours. 
the authority of the London Medical ‘Times.— 
Late Paper. 


—__— 


From the Boston Monthly Law Reporter of Aug., 1849. 


The Hinechman Case.* 


Between two and three years since, we call- 
ed the attention of our readers to a criminal 
trial then of recent occurrence in a western 
state,t characterized by the most extraordinary 
disregard of the rules of evidence, and a com- 
plete defiance of those great laws of humanity 
which are supposed_to be recognized in all 
civilized communities. It resulted in the con- 
viction and execution of a young man clearly 
and deeply insane, and in overwhelming a re- 
spectable family with inconceivable humilia- 
tion and sorrow. A case presenting sucha 
remarkable triumph of the baser passions over 
all the forms and principles of justice, as well 
as all the instincts of humanity, we regarded 
as entitled to such notoriety as our pages could 
give it. We then little thought how soon we 
should have occasion to place on our record 
for a similar purpose, another case which dif- 
fers from that in the single respect, that pro- 
perty and character instead of life are involved 
in the issue. It was marked by the same ap- 
peals to popular prejudice and ignorance, and 
the same reckless indifference to the most sa- 
cred feelings of the heart, with the additional 
disregard of every claim to respget presented 
by lives of usefulness and benevolence. In 
short, it is one of those cases, happily but few, 
which appal us by their utter confusion of all 
moral distinctions, which turn that great bless- 
ing, the trial by jury, into a curse, and fill us 
with apprehension for the future. 

On the 12th of March last began, before 
Judge Burnside, one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, sitting at Nisi 
Prius, in Philadelphia, the trial of the cause of 
Morgan Hinchman v. Samuel S. Richie, Ed. 
ward Richie, John M. Whitall, George M. El- 
kinton, John Lippincott, John D. Griscom, 
Anna W. Hinchman, John L. Kite, Elizabeth 
R. Shoemaker, Benjamin H. Warder, Philip 
Garrett, Joshua H. Worthington, Chatles 
Evans, William Biddle, and Thomas Wistar, 
Jr. The defendants were charged with a ma- 
licious conspiracy to confine the plaintiff in the 
Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near Frank- 
ford, Penn., either for the purpose of compell- 
ing him to settle his property on his wife and 
children, or of obtaining it for some one or 
more of the defendants. It may help the-read- 
er to understand the case, to state that the 
Richies are brothers, one of them a relative of 
the plaintiff, and took the leading part in the 





* For the facts in this case we have depended on 
the report of the Public Ledger newspaper, and a 
pamphlet ‘called “Speeches of Defendants’ Counsel, 
and the charge of Judge Burnside, in the case of 
Hinchkman vy. Richie et al., reported by Dyer and 
Marphy. Phila., 1849.” 

t Trial of Abner Baker, Law Reporter, Dec., 1846. 


We state this upon |and A. W. Hinchman, his own sister, both 


being charged with abetting in some way in 
the conspiracy ; that Griscom was the plaia- 
tiff’s family physician, and advised him to go 
quietly ; that Wistar was charged with having 
some connection with the sale of plaintiff’s 
property ; that Warder is one of the Managers 
of the Asylum, and gave the order of admis- 


‘his domestic life, and been his confidential 
friends and advisers, they were made parties 
instead of witnesses in the case—many of 
them, apparently for no other reason than to 
shut their mouths. ‘True, there was one not 
ingluded in the band of conspirators, who might 
have unfolded a tale of moodiness and excite- 
ment, of atiempts at suicide, of frequent un- 
kindness and annoynnce towards those most 
entitled to his regard, but it was not for her 


|to lay bare to the public gaze, the privacies of 


her domestic hours. ‘The witnesses who did 
jtestify to his insanity, seem to have laboured 


sion; that Biddle is charged with being cor-|under the usual difficulty—that of conveying 
ruptly placed on the sheriff’s jury that tried|to others the strong and well-grounded con- 
the question of his insanity after he was placed | victions of their own minds. Where the dis- 
in the Asylum; that Evans was the visiting, |ease is evinced in gross delusions it is compa- 
and Worthington the resident physician, and|ratively easy for one to describe them with 
Garrett the steward, of the Asylum. ‘he jury |clearness and precision, and thus give an in- 
found a verdict against the first seven just |telligible reason for his belief. But where the 


named, and assessed the damages at $10,000. 
The rest were acquitted, Evans at the close of 
the plaintiff’s evidence. 

It appears that the plaintiff had been for 
three or four years previous to this event, a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
prior to which he had been a teller in a bank. 
in 1839 he married Miss Shoemaker, a wo- 
man of exemplary worth and respectable con- 
nections, and a member like himself and their 
families, of the Society of Friends. ‘They 


ing settled upon-her by him, but with a power 
of revocation which she subsequently used at 
his request, and for his benefit. It was testi- 
fied by Hinchman’s mother, whose character 
as a careful, intelligent, and affectionate parent 
was placed beyond the reach of doubt,—and 
her testimony in every essential respect was 
corroborated by that of many others,—that 
soon afier his marriage, his conduct ofien be- 
came so strange and unnatural as to raise the 
suspicion of insanity ; that this suspicion was 
finally turned into positive belief, and that she 
and his wife came to the conclusion that the 
discipline of an asylum was necessary in order 
to arrest the farther progress of the disease, 
and restore his mental health. To aid them 
in effecting this measure, they applied to the 
Richies, one of whom was a relative of the 
family, and with both of whom they as well 
as the plaintiff had been in habits of frequent 
and familiar intercourse. They met him at a 
tavern, disclosed their intentions, and forthwith 
carried him to the Asylum, 7th of January, 
1847. Soon after, a commission of lunacy 
was issued, which found him insane for some 
months previous.- After a residence of six 
months he was discharged as recovered, but 
has not lived with his family, and has been 
chiefly occupied in preparing this suit. 

In the present suit the defendants rested | 
their defence on the plaintiff’s insanity of | 
which they presented uncommonly clear and 
abundant evidence, although prevented from | 
calling those who were most capable of fur- | 


nishing it. ‘The persons who had always been | ate disposition. 


on the footing of a familiar acquaintance with | 


were equal in point of property, the wile’s for the period under consideration. 





disease is chiefly manifested in the conduct or 
disposition, appearing in acts unseasonable or 
inappropriate to the circumstances of the pa- 
tient, in moods and freaks not incompatible 
with sanity, perhaps, but quite foreign to his 
natural character, then the witness is naturally 
embarrassed in endeavouring to convey to 
others an impression which is more like that 
produced by a picture than an actual occur- 
rence. His opinion is founded upon a gene- 
ral view of the life and character of the person 
On the 
witness-stand he finds that this view is to be 
analyzed, and each particular, in itself alone 
no proof of unsoundness, is to be subjected to the 
unrelenting scrutiny of court and counsel. 
They are satisfied only with manifestations 
which in and of themselves, independent of 
all others, are unequivocal proofs of mental 
unsoundness. How little of insanity is mani- 
fested in this manner is well known to those 
practically acquainted with the disease, but by 
most others it is supposed to be always asso- 
ciated with gross delusions, or acts of un- 
governable fury and frenzy. Suill, the evi- 
dence was sufficient, we should imagine, to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind that Hinchman 
was unequivocally insane; and that his friends 
were perlectly justified by the kind and degree 
of his malady, in placing him in an Asylum, 
whether for curative or merely custodial pur- 
poses. Of course our limits will scarcely per- 
mit us to give more than a general summary 
of its most important parts. 

The mother of Hinchman testified that sooa 
after his marriage she observed a change in 
his temper and demeanor, that showed iself 
in turns of moodiness and dejection, in rude- 
ness and ill-nature, in inconsiderate and unkind 
treatment of others, and appeared with more 
or less frequency up to the time of his going 
to the Asylum. Several specific instances 
were related of rude and unfeeling treatment 
which she received from him when visiting 
his family, although from his childhood up- 
ward he had ever evinced a kind and aflection- 
Many witnesses bore testimo. 
ny to similar freaks and caprices of temper 


Hiochman and his family, who had known | during the period in question, and among them 
him intimately from his childhood, and marked | were mentioned repeated instances of the most 


every phase of his mental condition, who had | heartless disregard of the feelings of his wife, 


been made acquainted with every incident of 


of his mother, and his sisters. The mental 
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f . . 
disturbance was sometimes so great that he| Asylum, Dr. Evans, the physician of the in- 
abandoned himself to acts that bore the im- | stitution, testified that he found him labouring 
press of madness on their very face. One| under some functional derangement of the di- | 


witness found him kneeling on the floor, | | gestive organs, accompanied by delusions. He 
sighing and groaning, then roiling himself over | imagined that he had syphilis, and although 


the fluor, and finally breaking away and run- told that he had no such disease, and he ad- | 


ning into the street, In 1844, he severely | mitted that he had not been exposed to it, yet 
whipped a child he happened to meet in the|he still persisted in the notion, 
street, but whom he did not even know, for | the doctor that his wife, mother, and sister- in- | 
the reason, as he afierwards told the father, | law, were entirely deranged, (a delusion he | 
that he feared he would hurt the other litle | had manifested previous to his admission into 
boy with whom he was playing, and then ask- |the Asylum,) and once expressed his belief 
ed the father’s forgiveness. More than once | that he was placed in the Asylum as a punish- 
he stripped himself stark naked in his kitchen | ment for taking the money from the bank, as 
in the presence of a female domestic, in order | already related. Shortly before leaving, he 
to bathe. In 1844 he became a delaulter to} said he was sensible that when he entered the 
the bank of which he was teller, and in in- | Asylum his mind was not right, but that then 
forming his mother and wife of the fact, he|he was relieved. ‘The witness also stated his 
added that it was revealed to him that if he | belief that Hinchman’s disease was more likely 
did not stand up in meeting and confess his | to be cured by the discipline of an asylum than 
sin, his first-born child would be taken from|by any other measure. It may also be men- 
him. Once having invited some ladies into} tioned in this connection that two of his fellow- 
his carriage, he drove through the streets with |clerks in the bank to which he was a defaulter, 


tonishment and fright. After selling a couple | at the time, that he was insane when he took 
of pigs he insisted that one was bigger than|the money. A committee of the Friends’ 
the other, and worth just two cents more, which | meeting to which he belonged, to whom was 
the buyer paid. referred the subject of his treatment of his mo- 

Coming down to the period near that of his | ther, reported that he was insane, and on that 
removal to the Asylum, a witness stated that 
he came to her house in December, 1846, to ‘To meet such evidence as this, the plaintiff 
sell some pork, saying that he had killed a pig | produced some sixty or seventy wilnesses, who 
on purpose for them, though they had not en- | testified substantially that they never saw or 
gaged any. He talked fast and wildly upon a| knew him to be otherwise than sane. ‘Their 
variety of subjects, no one else speaking. ‘I'o| means of observation were occasional inter- 
another in the same month he insisted on sell- | views in the streets, in meetings of a horse- 
ing two pounds of butter, for the purpose of|company, and petty business transactions. 
raising a thousand dollars; and suid if he did | Few of them were ever in his house, and not 
not take the butter, he (the witness) must find | one was an intimate acquaintance, ‘Their testi- 
him (Hinchman) a purchaser for his Marshall | mony was merely negative, and did not inva- 
Street property. He left on the minds of wit- | lidate a particle of the evidence presented on 
ness and wile a strong impression of his de-|the other side. Similar testimony might be 
rangement. Three witnesses stated that he| given respecting the majority of insane men. 
came into the Monthly Meeting on the 4th of | | it was not pretended that Hinchman was habit-1 


ground ought not to be disowned. 


5 





January, 1647, and spoke several times, inco-| ually deranged during the whole period in| | the tr. 


herently and unintelligibly, so that they could | question of seven or eight years. 
not tell which side he was on. He was not |ex pressly says 
dressed like a Friend, his face was flushed, | himself, and she as well as others described 


and he had a wild look. Another stated that | his disorder as manifesting itself in * spells,” 


a young, unbroken horse, much to their as-|and one of its directors, expressed their belie! 


He assured | 


‘to convey the i impression that the object of the 
conspiracy was to change the control of the 
property from his hands to his wife’s. ‘That 
it was placed i in charge of a commission, was 
a necessary consequence of his being insane 
and in an asylum, but this was not sufficient 
for their purpose. They attempted to show 
that the defendants made his liberation from 
the Asylum contingent upon his conveying his 
| properly to his wile, by giving hera deed of 
trust. ‘The only proof they offered, was the 
testimony of some of the attendants of the 
Asylum, which was substantially that, in pass- 
ing along, they heard, or thought they heard, 
Dr. Worthington and Mr. Garrett, while in 
conversation with Hinchman or his friends, 
say something about a deed of trust. ‘That is, 
aman declared to be insane by a jury of in- 
quest, and whose property is placed in charge 
ofa commission, is solicited to execute a deed 
of trust of that property! Were his counsel 
serious in making this point, or did they sup- 
pose that the defendants were fools as well as 
knaves? ‘The facts really established by the 
evidence in regard to the management of his 
property by others, were, that ou the discharge 
of the commission, his real estate was restored 
to him just as he lefi it, and his personal pro- 
perty accounted for to him within two hundred 
dollars of his own estimate, a number of debts 
having been paid, his family supported, and an 
execution advantageously satisfied by the good 
offices of Edward Richie. 

It was also suggested by Hinchman’s coun- 
sel, that another motive that induced his mo- 
ther to procure his removal to an asylum, was 
to gratify her revenge for some rude treatment 
she received from him a year or two before. 
Not a particle of evidence is offered ‘of the 
fact, while, on the other hand, several ladies 
of the highest respectability, who had been in- 
imately acquainted with her from her youth, 
testified, in the strongest manner, in favour of 
her character as a kind and affectionate mo- 
If the counsel possessed any proof of 


His mother | seeks an object, we cannot but wonder that she 
, that at times he appeared like| was not placed upun the roll of defendants. 


That they should have made the insinuation 
without proof, stabbing a defenceless woman 


the day before Hinchman was taken to the | or “turns,” in the intervals of which, of ¢ ourse,|in the dark, was probably one of those inno- 


Asylum, he came to her father’s house, where | he behaved with his natural correctness onl} 


he was not in the habit of visiting, and dined | propriety. It was to be expected, therefore, 
with them ; that while at table he went into a| that to the most of those who saw him but sel- 
long conversation about his property and his|dom, and were comparative strangers to him, 
money; that he poured out his money upon | he would exhibit no symptoms of mental de- 
the table and counted it over, telling them that | rangement. 

Judge Fox had promised to get money for him| ‘The motive of the conspiracy, as set forth 
but ‘could not do it, because people ‘said that | in the declaration, was either to compel Hinch- 


he (Hinchman) was crazy. Lle left the im-| man to setile his property. on his wife and| 
pression upon her and the family that he was | children, or obtain it for some one or more of 


deranged. Two others testified, that on the | the deiendants, Now, in regard to the latter, 
same day he came to their house and behaved there does not appear to be one tittle of evi- 
in such an unusual and extraordinary manner, | dence in support of this charge, nor indecd 
that they concluded he must be insane. Hinch- could there be. In no event could any of the 
man’s mother testilied that she concluded from | defendants be benefited by his property, except 
his wife's 


turns of excitement, that he complained much | Hinchman, of his wile, and of his children, 
of his head, and that his memory was leaving | and this contingency was brought no nearer 
him. Dr. Griscom, his physician and friend, | by his being placed in an asylum. Indeed, 


| 





cent liperties which are supposed to be com- 
patible with professional honour and dignity. 


' 
Taking this view of the case, they were obliged 


to change the part previously assigned to the 
wife on the theory that the object of Hinch- 
man’s imprisonment was to throw the control 
of the property into her hands, and according- 
ly the senior counsel declared that “she was 
imposed upon, and had no hand in it.” In 
regard to this position, we need only repeat the 
remark of the court upon it, that we can see 
no foundation for it in the evidence. ‘There 
seems to be no énd to the puzzles and contra- 
dictions presented by this most extraordinary 
trial, but our limits will confine our notice to 


statements, that he was getting | his own and his wile’s sister, and they could| one more only. 
worse, that he had no intervals between his|only upon the contingency of the death of 


(To be concluded.) 


Advantage of a Trunk.—In reference to 


who knew him intimately, advised him to ac- | the plaintiff’s counsel scarcely attempted to/ the overloading of animals, Sir Charles Napier 
cede to the wishes of his family, and go to the | prove this charge. They mainly endeavoured | gives an anecdote of an elephant, which really 
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goes far to justify Pope’s epithet of “ half-rea- 
soning,” as applied to it: “Here | cannot 
refrain from telling a story of one of the Scinde 
elepliants. He belongs to the baggage-corps, 
and has been attached to a regiment marching | 
up t© Mooltan. My letter tells me that Kuba- 
der Moll allows them to load him as much as 
they like, and then, deliberately, with his 
trunk, takes all off again beyond the quantity 
that he thinks fuir to put on his back, The 
dare not put any thing on again !” 

. —_——— 


For “* The Eriend: p 


‘f¢ SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 375.) 


“ Afler Blue Eyes had concluded the fore- 
going address, George Silverheels said: ‘ Bro- 
thers, the Quakers——We are thankful to 
meet you in council once more. We are glad 
that you have been preserved during that part 
of the day that has now past. We are yet to- 
gether in council. We wish you may feel 
your minds easy, on account of having been 
deprived from attending to your usual concerns 
this day, by our having been with you. We 
feel glad that we have been so well accommo- 
dated by you at your dwelling, a8 has been 
the case at this, time. We love you, and are 
now about to address you respecting the 
school, ‘Thou (addressing the schoolmaster) 
hast desired the chiefs might take several sub- 
jects into consideration, relative to conducting 
the school ; we have considered them, and our 
minds are now made up. In the first place, 
it was proposed by thee, for the chiefs to con- 
sider, whether it was not advisable to adjourn 
the school, one day in the course of every two 
or three weeks. We have considered it, and | 
have concluded it will be well to adjourn one 
day in two weeks, as we find it was also I 
opinion of the old men, the Quakers, who vis- 
ited us last fall. ‘Thou wilt therefore attend to 





James Robinson then said he wished to speak 
a few words, 

“* Brothers Quakers,—I am glad to meet 
you in council this day. We fee anxious and 
determined to go on with improvements ; our 
minds are united, and we feel strong. We 
wish our brothers, the Quakers, may feel their 
minds strong in endeavouring to instruct us. | 
We feel very thankful for having our brothers 
}among us, and also thank our old friends the 
Quake rs, for sending you to us. I believe the 
Great Spirit is ple: ised with your labours! 
amongst us. He protects and preserves you 
from misfortunes, ‘There has but one Quaker 
died here, since they first came among us, | 
which is now more than 20 years. We Gesire| 
you may keep your minds strong, and not 
grow weary of ende avouring to instruct us. | 
believe the Great Spirit would not be so wel thy 
pleased, if you were to go and leave us to our-| 
selves. We now feel our minds strong, and| 
are determined to follow the advice of the | 
Quakers ; but if they were to go and leave us, 
we should become weak and troubled. We) 
love you as our own brothers, and should be} 
sorry if any thing should befal you from any 
of our people ; but if you should meet with any 
assault, we wish you still to persevere and not} 
give out. When the Great Spirit's Son was 
upon earth, He went through great persecution, | 
but it did not alter his course.. He still went! 
on in the same road, and we think you should 
do likewise, as you are followers, or doers of 
the will of the Great Spirit.’ 

** Another of the chiefs, observed, ‘ That were | 
he to be smitten on the head, his determination | 
was still to pursue the ‘same road he was now 
walking in, and should not give out on account | 
thereof, or return the blow.’ Before the close 
of the interview, the chiefs were informed by 
Friends, they need not give themselves-any 
uneasiness, on account of having deprived us 
from attending to other business ; that we were 


answered in the negative. He said he thought 
we should have an account of all these things, 
that their children of future generations might 
see what Friends had done for their forefathers. 
He was again told we had no account. He 
then inquired, what we took down the number 
and names of the Indians for, at the time we 
distributed flour amongst them, during their 
scarcity 3 or 4 years back? He was told, 
that it was to ascertain their number, that we 
might be enabled to distribute®the flour and 
corn amongst them equally. He said he 


\thought we certainly had an acecount of these 
things ; and that it was not on his own account * 


that he asked. these questions ; but many of 
their people said, the Quakers kept an account 
‘of all they had done for the Indians, and he 
wished to be enabled to contradict such reports. 
He is a man of pretty good capacity and very 
‘artful. 

“20th—A number of scholars were at 
school, and were getting along pretty comfort- 
ably. One of the. chiefs came in who was just 
on his return from Butlulo, where he had been 
to take the letter that had been written to the 
President, from the Alleghany chiels. He ex- 
| pressed himself pleased to see the scholars, and 
sat down. [| queried of him respecting his 
|journey, health, &c.; and whether the school 
was going on at Buffalo. ‘He said it was; the 
children were improving fast; both girls and 
boys attended ; and the girls were also taught 
to knit mittens, stockings, &c., and he appear- 
ed pleased with the establishment. He said he 
‘had heard some news respecting me at Buffalo, 
which he did not feel pleased about. One of 
the missionaries had told him that | had said, 
the Scriptures were not entirely essential to 
salvation ; which the missionaries thought was 
very much out of the way, and there was much 
said about it; also that a great priest had told 
them, the Quakers were a very insignificant 
people ; that they were clad in coarse woollen 


it'in the intermediate time, and there will be) | pleased to meet with them in council, and were | clothes, and were not of much account. He 
one holiday given in two weeks. Another | glad to find them interested in the prosperity|said he told them, he knew the Quakers at 


thing proposed was, the propriety of confining | 
the disorde erly and inattentive children ; but it| 


of the school. 
“ First month 6th.—Three intoxicated [n- 


| Alleghany were good men ; and he endeavour- 
ed to befriend the Quakers, but the missionaries 


the chiefs thought it was not best, they could | dians came to the school-house ; they offered and others at Buflalo, were disposed to over- 


speak their mind, 
think the proposition a suitable one; and we | 
wish those of the scholars who are not atten- | 
tive, may be confined or punished for their | 
neglect. There is another.matter we have) 
considered, and our minds are now united re- | 
specting it. We have heard that one of our | 


people has threatened to assault the schoolmas- | ple being opposed to it, was owing to some of cooled towards the labours of Friends, but an-- 


ter as he goes back and forth to the school- | 
house. We regret that any one should be so} 
much benighted in mind as to think of such a| 
thing. We have concluded to hire one of our | 
young men, to take the schoolmaster from the | 
place where he crosses the Allegheny river, to| 
the school-house in a sleigh, and to bring him | 
from there every week. “We feel our minds | 
strong, and are determined to take care of him ; 
and if any individual should undertake to beat 
him, we will have one of our people to be an 
eye-witness to the manner in which it may be 
done. This is our determination, and we wish 
you acquainted with it. We are very desirous 
the school may go forward; we love the Qua- 
kers, and wish to follow their advice.’ 


easy. 

‘¢ 7th.—I had considerable conversation with 
one of the natives who was at our dwelling to-| 
day ; he appeared to be of the wind, that the 
}school would flourish and gain ground. He 
| mentioned, that one cause o of some of their peo- 


the white people saying, Indians should not 
learn their books ; and that an influential cha. | 
racter at Buffalo, had also held up such lan- 
guage to them. | told him it was the lower 
clase of white people, who said so, and those 
who had little love for Indians; and that the 
individual of whom he spoke, had an interest 
in the pre-emption right, which might cause 
| him to speak in that manner. 

** 13th.—One of the warriors (an influen- 
tial man,) was at our habitation, and wanted 
to know, if we had the draft of the survey, that 
was made on their land some time back ; he 
also asked, if we had an account of the differ- 
ent things that had been presented to the Indi- 
ans from Friends ; to both questions he was 


We have considered it, and | me no insult, and my mind felt very calm and; power all that he could say, and put them 
|down. 
had carried, they did not believe had been spo-~- 


They had also said, that the letter he 


ken by the chiefs ; but had been written by the 
school master, to suit his own ideas, and was a 
very bad thing, and not at all suitable to go to 
the President. I saw the chief was somewhat 


swered him to the different items of his speech 
respectively. | informed bim that I had told 
the missionary last fall, that | did not consider 
the Scriptures essentially necessary to salva- 
tion ; and that | believed, if people acted up to 
what would be made known to thém was their 
duty to do, that they would arrive at a happy 
country, notwithstanding they might not be 
able to read the Bible. We considered ita 
very good book, and rejoiced that we had it ; 
but still it was not the only, and alone means, 
whereby men could be saved. As to the 
speech or letter, that he had taken to Buffalo, 
I told him | had a copy of it at Tunesassah, 
that | would read to them at any time, that 


they might know whether it was what they 
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had said, or some ideas of my own ; and after | have been drawn up in the meeting-house after | ‘after having proved, not only the immense 
some further conversation, in the course of the parties had publicly entered into covenant | | economy of i its use, but what is better, the de- 


which he requested me to bring the copy of the| with each other. 


We have had already an 


letter to the school-house next week, that the | account of Roger and Eleanor Haydock, in| 


chiefs would likely have a council to hear it, 
as well as have a paper 


interpreted to them, | husband’s decease. 


the beautiful testimony of the latter on her 
Their engagement of mar- 


which he had brought from Buffalo, &c., he| riage had been entered into in the fear of the| 


left me?” 
(To be continued.) 


oe 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 372.) 


“ Twelfih month 11th, 1768. First of the) 
week, both our meetings this day were seasons 


| 


the Third month, 1682 


| Lord, and in a full persuasion that He directed | 
it, both as to the first rise of the concern, and | 
as to the time of its completion. Eleanor in- 
| forms us they were married “ the 6th day of 
, before many faithful 


Friends and others; the Lord’s glorious pre- 


| sence and power was with us, as a crown upon 


of humbling exercise in secret, both on my own | 


account, and for every rank and station in the 


meeting ; and the work of invitation and recon-| words spoken by these two faithful ministers 


ciliation seemed strongly prevalent in my 
heart, under some impressions of our heavenly 
Father’s in-gathering, reconciling love ; but | 
had no commission to utter any thing. 
bly crave that | may be en ibled cle arly to dis- 
tinguish between my own private necessary | 


kind, and the burden of the word of the Lord 
for public manifestation.” 

Benjamin Ferris’s health began now to give 
way, under an affection of the lungs. On 
Eighth month 11th, 1770, he wrote: * Of late 
I have frequent cause to apprehend, from the 
increasing declension of my health, that my 
stay in time will not be very long. ‘Through 
mercy, I feel reverent thankfulness to fill my 
heart for the redemption I witness from all 
things here below ; every prospect, and indeed | 
every desire of temporal enjoyment seems re- 


| hum- | 


his ordinance. And as we had evidence in 
ourselves of the Lord’s hand with us, guiding 
us in that affair; so the Lord raised up his 
testimony in the Word of life in others.” ‘The 


of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, in entering into 
this solemn covenant with each other, having 
been recorded in the certificate, are preserved. 
Roger said,— 
* Friends, the girding of the Truth of God 


: ’ ¢ | compassing my spirit about, and the power of 
travail for the welfare and salvation of man-| 


the Almighty resting upon «my soul, it lives 
with me in the spirit of his own Son to say 
amongst you, that in his holy dread, pure fear, 
and Divine council, God beifig present, and in 
the presence of you all; that as God’s appoint- 


| ment for me, to be a help- meet, | do take this 


moved, so that | have not a secret wish to stay 


longer here on any account, so much as that | 
might live more to the praise of the Lord, and 
more promote his blessed work in the earth.” 

** Eleventh month llth. | was too unwell 
to go to meeting. It is long since any indis- 
position of body has prevented my getting to 
meeting. | have often gone in weakness and 
pain, but never knew myself worse for it. 
From a conscientious persuasion and convince- 
ment of duty, | have with diligence and care 


attended all the meetings, or most | ought tO! contain interesting variations as to the form of 


| the covenant, 
| is one recorded in Yorkshire. 


attend, for about fifteen years past ; and look- 
ing over it now, affords no comfort.’ 


my friend Eleanor Lowe to wife, whereof you 
are my witnesses, having hope in Christ and 
faith in the power of God, to the full purpose 
and result of my heart and mind, I shall be 
to her a loving, constant, loyal, and faithful 
husband.” 

Then Eleanor said,— 

*‘In the holy fear, authority, power, pre- 
sence, and dread of the Almighty God, and in 
the presence of you that are here gathered who 


lare my witnesses this day, I take this my 


friend Roger Haydock to be my hueband, and} 
have hope in life through the assistance of the 
grace and Spirit of God, to be to him a fuith- 


ful, constant, loving and true wife, as long as 


‘Twelfth month 5th, he wrote thus to his} 
uncle John Churchman: “I have been rather | 


better this day than for some weeks, but my 
disorder is very changeable, and | see no just 
cause to build any hopes of recovery upon 
such uncertain indications. What will cer- 


clension of health, is hid from me ; and there- 
under I have at times felt a contented, peace- 
ful resignation.” 

Thus he passed along in peace under sick- | 
ness and suffering until. about the 2Uth of the 
Third month, 1771, when he was released 
from the trials of time. 

Before passing entirely away from the sub- 
ject of marrriage, it may be well to state, that 
in the first rise of the Society of Friends, no 
form of ceremony having been established, the 


we both live, and until the day of dissolution 
separate us.” 
Many of the early certificates preserved, 


The simplest | have met with 
It runs thus: 
“ George eMusgrave loved Ann Brook, and 
she became his wife, publicly in the congrega- 
tion, upon the twentieth day of the ‘Tenth 
month, in the year 1663.” There were sev- 
enteen witnesses’ names attached to this docu- 


| ment. 
tainly be the event of the weakness and de-) 


| moment the 


(To be continued.) 
re 


An Artificial Leech. —We learn from an} 
article in the Paris Journal des Debats, quoted | 
in the Courier des Etats Unis, that an impor- 
tant discovery, which is likely to be of the} 
greatest service to humanity, occupies at this} 
attention of the French scientific 
lt is a mechanical leech (sangsue | 


mechanique) which M. Alexander, civil engi- | 
| neer, already celebrated for his useful disco. | 


world. 


veries, has submitted to all the scientific bodies, 


|cided advantage which it has over the natural 
leech, often so rare, always repugnant to the 
patient, and sometimes dangerous. 

The President of the French Republic has 
given orders for the supply of the apparatus in 
every commune where it may be found ser- 
‘viceable by indigent patients. —Late Paper. 


Selected. 
WITHERED LEAVES IN SPRING. 


BY J. CRAIG. 


What do ye here—what do ye here, 
Lifeless and withered things, 

When all around you bursting forth, 
To life and beauty springs? 

Sweet flowers are wafting upwards, 
The incense of their breath; 

Glad birds are singing, ye alone 
Whisper to us of death. 


Are ye strangers—are ye strangers, 
To this chilly clime of ours ? 
Have ye wither’d ’neath unkindly skies, 
Far from your native bowers? 
How desolate, while leaf and bud 
Deck every green-wood spray, 
Ye rustle to the playful breeze, 
Sad emblems of decay ! 


Yet cut not down the cumberer, 
There life within may be, 

And bud and blossom yet may spring 
From the now withered tree; 

And ye may fall, and fresh leaves come, 
When Summer suns have shone, 

To bloom when lovely Spring and all 
Her fresh fair flowers are gone. 


There are many hearts world-blighted, 
Like those withered leaves in Spring, 

Which e’en in fortune’s sunniest hour, 
A shade around them fling ; 

They were strangers to that world, until 
Its frown, like ‘deadly blight, 

Fell chilling on their hearts, when wrapt 
In sorrow’s deepest night. 


And still those hearts though seared, retain 
A deeper life within : 

The genial sun of kindness back 
To love that life may win, 

But, oh! be thine to shed upon 
Misfortune’s darkest hour— 

Upon the crushed and bending heart, 
Its spirit-cheering power! 


For ** The Friend.” 


Early Friends, 


Early Friends were a people called out of 
error by Divine Grace. They not only felt 
constrained to bear testimony to the truth, 
but also against error, wherever they found 
it, whether it was wilfully or ignorantly sup- 
ported. They did not fail to endeavour to stir 
up the pure witness in all, even in those who 
seemed honestly sincere in error, because they 
did not like to be told they were so. They 
were not joined together upon any mere secta- 
rian principles, but by the force of Truth upon 
their understandings, and that, therefore, was 
what they desired to call all unto. And how 
could they have hoped to be instrumental for 
this, if they had failed to be plain with others, 
and, out of a false tenderness, had compro- 


parties spoke that which their feelings dictated | | w hich, afier satisfactory trials, have caused | mised to suit their ways and views, even were 


at the moment. 


The certificate must therefore | this sangsue to be adopted in all the hospitals, | it in little matters. 


What exercises did some 
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of these things bring upon them, causing them | 


mind high things, but were glad one of an-| ate, as well as religious solicitude. We are 


much reproach, and. many bitter revilings, and | other’s welfare in the Lord, and His love) not to spare these any more than ourselves; 


sufferings too, both in body and estates! And | 
can we now, who profess to be following in 
their steps, with less impunity suit to others 
our language, our garb, our candid plain deal- 
ing, our keeping of meetings twice in the week, 
or our testimony against war, even though it 
be but the paying of the small muster fine of 
fifty cents? Cuan we with less censure support 
hireling ministry, either by paying tithes, go- 
ing to hear such, or giving our substance or 
money to contribute in building meeting-houses 
for such ministers to officiate in? 

| believe we are called to vigilance in this 
day, in all these respects. To preach for hire 
is as wrong now as it was in George Fox’s| 
days; and to lower our standard to make the 
way easier, will only weaken our strength. 

The rage of persecution has abated, and 
other professors have, in some measure, adopt- 
ed our views, and in some cases acted upon 
them, yet we still have an ensign to hold up to 
the nations, _ The spirituality of the Gospel 
dispensation has not changed, and the inward 
work of righteousness is the same ; and in this 
day of ease, and of more friendliness towards 
us, on the part of others, let us not think there 
is not so much need of faithfully supporting 
our peculiar principles and testimonies, and so, 
by degrees, slide into the support of things, 
which early Friends felt constrained to disap- 
prove and come out of, 

Oh! that there was more of the primitive 
zeal, and honest faithfulness amongst us; then 
we might again experience more of the over- 
shadowing of Ancient Goodness, and know 
again an advancement of our camp victoriously, 
though our number be few, and surrounded 
by many enemies. Having put away the 
wedge of gold, and Babylonish garment, things 
which were once not allowed, and become a 
people fearing God and hating covetousness, 
as was testified of them, we might stand as 
examples to those around us, and be more in- 
strumental for the spreading of truth, as was 
so eminently the case, through the great Head 
of the church in those days. 

The following extract from William Ed- 
mundson’s journal | thought instructive, being 
historical of the faithfulness of Friends of 
those times, and for which they suffered 
much. 

He says, “* We kept a meeting for the wor- 
ship of God twice in the week, in which our 
hearts were tender before the Lord, and in His 
love, near and dear one to another, 

** Now trath was much spread, and meetings 
settled in several places, many being convinced 
and brought to the knowledge of God were 
added to Friends; but sufferings increased for 
not paying tithes, priests’ maintenance, and to- 
wards repairing their worship-houses, for not 
observing their holy-days, so called, and such 
like; they fleeced us in taking our goods, and 
imprisoned some of us. 

“ In those days the world and the things of it 
were not near our hearts, but the love of God; 
His truth and testimony lived in our hearts ; 
we were glad of one another’s company, 
though sometimes our outward fare was very 
mean, and our lodging on straw; we did not 


dwelt in us.” on is it not the heartfelt petition of all who 


would be found eventually in the holy likeness 
and blessed image of Christ, ‘ Let not thine 
hand spare, nor thine eye pity’ that in me, 
which militates against the reigning of the seed 
jimmortal? ‘Thus it seems to me that true 
‘charity begins at home,’ and in exercising it, 


: ~ he 
: we may promote a ‘growth in the Truth,’ in 
“ Tt was very kind to address thyself| ; 


|our own community ; even through Him who 
to me in an epistle calculated to raise the mind | 


| remains to be Head over all to His own body ; 
into a feeling of encouragement, that the bless- | 


|‘ from whom the whole body, fitly joined toge- 
ed seed of ‘the heavenly kingdom would yet | ther, and compacted by that which every joint 
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ollowers of our great and good Master May | he measure of every part, maketh increase of 
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Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


(Continued from page 374.) 


To ° 
“Sudbury, Ninth mo, 16th, 1839. 








all,’ has been, from the commencement of the 
terrible shaking we have witnessed, and which 
is still felt, that the ¢ Most High’ will yet show | 
Himself on the side of those “who ‘stand still’ 
from all the efforts of the mere man ; that these 
shall * see the salvation of God,’ being prepar- 
ed to say ‘ amen’ to His permitted, as well as 
appointed dispensations ; ascribing unto the 
Lord God and the Lamb, blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and might. 

* Deeply interesting to my feelings are the | 
contents of thy letter, and much do | desire the | 
interposition of Omnipotence, to stem the tor- 
rent which is laying waste the Lord’s heritage |. 
in no common degree. Overturning must | 
come; and again overturn He will, and still 
overturn, until He reign whose right it is, even | 
the ‘ King eternal, immortal, invisible; the only | 
wise God. > Yet how mournful it is that, ua- 
der the mask of promoting the kingdom of 





| Jesus, it should be betrayed and dishonoured, 


as in this day; and the very life of Him who 
exemplified meekness and lowliness in a body | 
of flesh, trampled on and persecuted. Oh !| 
how delightful the thought that we yet have | 
those among us, who are willing to be the com. | 
panions of Him who, for the sake of fallen man, | 
made ‘ Himself of no reputation: with Him) 
they ascend Calvary’s mount, and when, with | 
Him also, they are followed and caressed, they | 
withdraw and hide themselves, as He set the | 
example; not striving, nor crying up their| 
name among men, but the very reverse. ‘ He 
shall not ery, nor lift up, hor cause His voice | 
to be heard in the street.’ 

“[ wish we may be humbly bold in the | 
Lord’s cause. Were this more general, | 
think, with thee, there would be less of squeam- | 
ishness, and that fear which is slavish; for | 

‘ perfect love’ casteth this out, while false love | 
cherishes so great a bane to the edification of 
the body and ‘the advancement of Truth.” 


} 


To 


“Sudbury, Tenth mo. 4th, 1839, 
“, .. + There is no doubt much existing 
that calls for our * speaking the Truth in love ;’ 
that love which breathes lasting ‘ good will to 
men ;’ especially to those among men respect- 
ing whom we cannot but feel much affection- 











“lone Eternal Spirit. 


Oh ! how precious a bond 
‘is found in this! indissoluble by death itself.” 


To ONE or wer CHILDREN. 
“ Probably Second month, 1840. 


‘©The Morning Meeting is over. [ 
have had close work there, but feel peace... . 
“Oh! what a time that meeting was to me! 
I came to it under great exercise. Had ad- 
dressed the young people at Clapham this 
morning, including their visiters; and hada 
meeting with the servants last evening. .. . 
“1 do hope that the hand of the Almighty 
is turned upon divers in this day, to prepare 
individuals for advocating the blessed cause of 
Truth in its own character ; and my mind is in 
some degree comforted in the belief, that the 
|Great Head of the Church has condescended 
to regard those who have turned to Him in 
His smiting us as a people; and that He is 
turning His face towards us, in our still de. 
plorable condition; so that, while sadness is 
the covering of my poor spirit, in beholding 
|the desolations made by the grand adv ersary, 
|who watches his opportunities to pull down 
‘and destroy that which has been established 
lamong us through much persecution, I can 


| feel the tribute of gratitude arise in my heart 


to the compassionate Judge, for that He is 
visiting ‘this vine, and the vineyard which 
His right hand hath planted ;’ even after ‘ the 
‘boar out of the wood, and the wild beast of the 
| field,’ have occasioned such devastation ; and 
| they who have passed by, seeing the “ break- 
ing down of her hedges,’ have plucked her 
with impunity. The prayer of my heart is 
|that yet the branch, made strong by Omnipo- 
tence for Himself, may be renewed and bring 
forth fruit, to the glory of His Name. It 
seems to me that yet the precious has to be 
distinguished and separated from the vile more 
thoroughly, before complete restoration is 
known; perhaps especially so with us, who 
may be now reckoned fir st. ©The last shall 
be first, and the first last.’ How nice it is for 
me to have those at home, and a few here, 
who can feel for me under my exercises ! 
They are great for my capacity. 

** There are some who keep with each other 
in spirit, through all the overturnings to be 
met with ; but where do they stand, and where 
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sufficiency of such in all their exigencies? 
Yea, that which remaineth because it cannot 
be shaken, is a hiding-place in the day of trou- 
ble ; a covert from heat and from storm ; as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ; 
and also as rivers of waters in a dry place.” 


To " 


“Fourth month 9th, 1840. 


“ What clearness would be given, if 


indeed the true ‘eye salve’ was applied for ; | 


but how sorrowful that a substitute is so much 
introduced ; even human prudence and worldly 
wisdom! Sometimes the language forcibly 
occurs, * What wilt Thou do unto thy great 
Name,’ in the midst of this people 1 

“| did attend the Morning Meeting under| 
fearful and deeply exercising feelings, and was 


THE FRIEND. 


is their shelter? Is not the Rock of Ages the Ito be an excellent food for swine, superior, | { ants; we intended to give our readers a brief 


\think, to the potato. ‘The amount raised on | 
|my farm in 1544, was something over three} 
| hundred bushels—all of which, with the ex- 
| ception of what was required for table use, was | 
fed to my hogs. 
Island of Guernsey, the raising of this root for | 
swine feeding, is a principal branch of agricul- 
ture, and that the parsnip is there rarely ap- 
propriated to any other use. This food im- 
parts a remarkably fine flavour to the meat, 


I am informed that in the} 





|which is beautifully white, sweet, and firm. 
| The parsnip is easily raised, and rarely infest- 
led with vermin. My crops, in tolerably fa- 
vourable seasons, cost me about eight. cents 
per bushel.” 


For ‘** The Friend.” 
REFLECTIONS AFTER CHESTER MONTHLY 





enabled to lay down a heavy burden in a| 
searching testimony. I trust, with thee, that 
the Great Hand is laid upon some, however 
hidden, to prepare them as standard-bearers, 
who dare not have recourse to expediency, but 
who may be found faithful in the Church ; no- 
bly standing for the honour of Truth in their 
day ; for surely this immutable, eternal ‘Truth, 
must prevail overall error. 

“ Farewell, my loved friend. We seem 
hastening toward the period when, | humbly 
trust, faith and hope will be consummated, and 
joy unspeakable and uninterrupted be our 
blessed portion forever, through matchless and 
adorable mercy.” 


(To be continued.) 


Sagacity in a Dog.—Recently a small lad 
fell off the bridge, at Patterson, New Jersey, 
and was carried by the current some distance 
below, no one, save his little companions, hav- 
ing witnessed the accident. Buta noble New- 
foundland dog, who had accompanied the 
youngster, seeing the danger, of his own ac- 
cord plunged in to the rescue, and succeeded 
in getting the boy on shore, dripping and weak, 
but safe. “ Neuf,” says the New York Globe, 
“ wagged his bushy tail very complacently as 
he laid the half-drowned child upon the bank ; 
and then, giving himself a good shake, raised 
a bow, bow, jubilate, while, half crouching, 
he sent the sand, with his hind feet, flying 
most merrily all around and about.”—Late 
Paper. 

———<—— 

The Llama and Alpaca.—A communica- 
tion has been received by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, from M, Christian Bonafoux, giv- 
ing an account of the attempt made, by order 
of the King of Holland, to acclimatise the 
lamas and alpacas of Chili, Four years ago, 
thirty-four of these animals, males and females, 
were imported into Holland and pat into the 
royal park, Schevinigen, near the Hague, 
where they have propagated freely. The cli- 
mate does them no injury, and they merely 
seek the shelter prepared for them when the 
snow is on the grouad.— Year Book. 

ecnilllinpeeig 

Parsnips for Swine.—The Germantown 
Telegraph says: ‘The parsnip | have found 


MEETING, SEVENTH MONTH, 1847, 


In which our deceased Friend S. E. had been com- 
memorated, 


Weep, Israel weep! our bosoms’ swell, 
The deepness of our sorrows tell, 
Weep, Israel weep ! lament thy loss— 
A valiant soldier of the cross, 
From Zion's camp is called away, 
To dwell in realms of endless day. 
Oft in her Master’s name she stood, 
To warn the guilty—cheer the good. 
The church of Christ her primal care, 
She loved its weal or woe to share. 
Like Paul, the narrow way she trod, 
And watered oft the church of God. 
When Paul is dead,—Apollos dies,— 
* Is Israel left without supplies ?” 
When blessed Elijah home was taken, 
Was Israel at that hour forsaken ? 
His mantel on Elisha fell, 
Tanght in his school to wear it well. 
So let it be in this our day, 
‘That when one servant's called away, 
Unto those regions of the blest, 
Where all the weary are at rest, 
That there be some amongst us found, 
To catch the true prophetic sound ; 
That there be some whose knees, though frail, 
Have never yet been bowed to Baal ; 
That there be some who can stand forth, 
And plead their Master’s cause on earth. 
Then let each strive for heavenly grace 
To seek more earnestly His face ; 
And it shall be as it was then, 
That Israel shall be strong again ; 
That Zion's tower shall firmly stand, 
Sustained by an Almighty Hand. 
Oh ! take His yoke upon you then, 
And to His cross be true ; 
That He who giveth gifts to men, 
May give them unto you. 
Delaware Co., Seventh mo, 30th, 1849. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1849, 


In the 39th number of the present volume 
of our journal, we noticed a pamphlet then just 
published in Philadelphia, entitled “ Speeches 
of Defendants’ Counsel, and the charge of 
Judge Burnside in the case of Hinchman vs, 
Richie et al.: reported by Oliver Dyer and 
Dennis F. Murphy.” As the trial was one 
which excited general interest, involving the 
character of the Asylum for the Insane, near 
Frankford, and implicating fifteen individuals, 
members of our religious Society, as defend- 


sketch of its origin, of the character of the 
evidence elicited in the case, and a notice of 
the result, so far as that has yet been attained. 
Such a sketch was according|y in part prepar- 
ed, but having been furnished, through the 
kindness of a friend, with a copy of the Month- 
ly Law Reporter, for the Eighth month, 1849, 
published in Boston, in which the case is treat- 
ed by some one who cannot be accused of par- 
tiality or prejudice, we have concluded to 
transfer the whole to our columns, and have 
accordingly given part to-day, with the expec- 
tation of concluding it next week. 

We cannot but regret, in common with the 
great bulk of our respectable citizens, that the 
verdict given in the case, should have been of 
a character to add greatly to the disrepute into 
which trials by a Philadelphia county jury 
have sunk, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jus. D. Hoag, Iowa, $10, to 25, vol. 
21; from Enos Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 23 ; from W. Foulke, 
per W. E., for Z. Hampton, O., $2.55, to 23, vol. 23; 
ditto, for J. Metcalf, O., $2.85, to 52, vol. 22, 


WANTED 
A Friend as Assistant Teacher in the Rasp- 
berry street Coloured School. Apply to Mary 
Eves, north side of Pine, 4 doors above Tenth 


street; or Martha G. Richardson, No. 262 
Spruce street. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry 
street, on Fifth-day, the 2nd inst., Joun J. Lyrite and 
Anna Reeves, both of this city, 


a Se 


Diep, on the 16th of Seventh month, Exizaneta D. 
daughter of Uriah and Elizabeth Hunt, of this city, in 
the 12th year of her age. 


——, at the residence of her son-in-law, John Sloan, 
in Camden, N. J., on the 31st of Seventh month, 1849, 
Evizasetu Hatnes, in the 85th year of her age;a 
member and elder of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, 


, at her residence, in this city, on Seventh-day 
morning, the 4th inst., in the 7lst year of her age, 
Mary KR. Canrenter, (relict of the late William Car. 
penter, of Salem county, N. J.,) a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. She 
was an exemplary and useful member of Society, and 
a tender and sympathizing friend to the puor and af. 
flicted ; and as such she was permitted to experience 
the fulfilment of the gracious promise to him “ that 
considereth the poor,” “ The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing : ‘Thou wilt make all his 
bed in his sickness.” It is believed that it may be 
truly said, “ Her end was peace.” And a little testi- 
mony has been raised in our hearts, on her behalf, to 
the sufficiency of that Divine Power, which enabled 
her to bear her protracted sufferings with patient for-~ 
titude and resignation ; affording a precious evidence 
that though she had “ no confidence in the flesh,” yet 
that-she was sustained by an humble and abiding 
hope in the mercy of God through Christ Jesus her 
Saviour. 


, in this city, on the 11th inst., after a protract- 
ed illness, Exizanetn Powetr, aged 42 years ; an es- 
teemed member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. Her friends have the consoling belief that 
her end was peace, 
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